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Boroughbridge. 

My reason for choosing this subject is not from any 
superior knowledge, but because it embraces perhaps 
the most intricate and confounding part of the anatomy 
ofananimal. Especially is it so to the young graduate 
who has. perhaps, more theory than practice behind 
him. If one tries to diagnose lameness in this region 
by the symptoms described in text books, the result 
is apt to be disastrous, the reason being that you can 
have two animals with exactly the same complaint 
showing totally different symptoms. As an example 
take a gathered corn : this, of course, generally happens 
in the inside heel of a fore foot. Some horses, in fact 
the majority, with this complaint, carry the foot well 
in advance, tipping the toe only in walking. Others, 
moving along sideways, carry the foot behind, bringing 
it forward with an outward swing not unlike the action 
seen in a shoulder trouble. I had one of the latter 
recently in a hunter, and, added to the symptoms 
shown, the groom told me that the night previous 
the point of the shoulder had been very much swollen, 
but he had reduced it with fomenting and rubbing. 
However, a tap with a hammer on the inside heel 
saved my reputation for a little longer. 

Laminitis._-I believe I was taught that there were 
three forms of this complaint: acute, sub-acute, and 
chronic. Concerning the acute and chronic forms 
there is no dispute, but there is a series of intermediate 
conditions which is very difficult to describe and is 
better called inflammation of the foot, as there are 
other structures than the lamine implicated. In 
acute laminitis the symptoms vary in different 
animals, and it is very easy for men, even with exper- 
ience, to make mistakes. One of the most constant 
symptoms is refusal to move ; another is the expression 
of pain shown by the breathing and an anxious eye. 
The position of the limbs is uncertain, sometimes they 
are forward, sometimes back under the body, even 
when the fore feet are badly affected. Feeling the 
hoofs with the hand is very deceptive, as sometimes 
they feel cool and natural. 

There is a lameness very common and troublesome, 
which might be termed sub-acute laminitis, which 
affects horses most when they are being conditioned. 
In hunters, the history generally is that as soon as 
owners begin to push them on in both corn and work 


* Presented to the Yorkshire eo at Leeds on February 22nd, 


they get hot in one or both feet in front. Lameness 
soon follows. An examination of the feet reveals 
nothing except perhaps a certain amount of tenderness. 
I find this condition more common in young, first- 
season Irish horses, and I attribute it to the fact that 
those horses are generally in a weak unthrifty condition, 
probably due to the change of climate. I have heard 
cement floors blamed for this lameness, and certainly 
I am of the opinion that a cobble or brick floor is 
better for a young horse’s feet, whether he is a hunter 
or a cart horse. As regards treatment, an attempt 
must be made to get the soreness out of the feet, 
and ease the horse off his work. Too much poulticing 
and too much rest may make your horse sound, 
but they make him more liable to fall lame again when 
resuming work. The idea is to get him hard and fit 
in himself, and all lameness will disappear. In 
gaining this object a great deal depends on the owner. 
If he is a hard rider so much the better. I like the 
client best who asks “ How soon can I ride him ?” 
not the man who insists that his mount must be 
absolutely level before he gets up. Regular work 
and good keep cures many sorts of lameness quicker 
and more permanently that we do with our liniments 
and blisters. Regarding shoeing, I am of the opinion 
that the present day hunting shoe has too much 
of the racing plate about it. I favour a shoe more of 
the plain harness shoe type, for young horses, and 
many older horses, too. It gives more cover and 
allows the blacksmith more scope for making a neat 
fit. In flat-soled and weak-heeled horses they can 
get the shoe better seated out and well up at the heels. 
I have several clients who insist in having all their 
horses shod in front with-those shoes, and there is 
no complaint of stumbling, over-reaching or pulling 
shoes off in heavy going. 


INJURIES TO THE SENSITIVE STRUCTURES OF THE 
Foor. 


Here again, it is no use trying to gauge the extent 


of the injury by the amount of pain and distress shown — 


by the animal. A small puncture may throw an 
animal into a state of collapse, whilst another animal 
can work for days with a badly-suppurated foot and 
show no pain. When such things puzzle us, who are 
continually amongst them, how can a magistrate or 
another layman judge the degree of pain in a cruelty 
case? Weare called to lame horses, and find suppura- 
tion in the foot. In many cases we cannot tell what 
has caused it or where it has originated. That 
gathered feet are more common this last year or two 
there is no doubt, and the reason most probably is 
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neglect in shoeing in farm horses. Can we blame the 
farmer for this when we look at the very heavy cost 
of shoeing? In 1914, in this district, an ordinary 
farm horse cost three shillings to shoe all round ; 
within a year or two the price rose to eleven shillings, 
and I am told in some districts it rose to fourteen. 
Of course the R.S.S. is to be congratulated on the 
way they have managed to rope in all their country 
stragglers to union prices, but have they not overdone 
it? In my opinion it has been the means of driving 
thousands of horses off the roads, never to return. 
Perhaps some of you noticed a report in the local 
papers of these delegates sent north by the National 
Farmers’ Union to enquire into the conditions of 
farming in the West Riding. In that report they 
gave three reasons for the slump in farming, and one 
reason was heavy blacksmith’s expenses. Prior to 
reading that report it never had occurred to me that 
blacksmith’s prices could have much effect either 
on the paying or non-paying of a farm. 

Laminitis in cattle is common, especially in Irish 
cattle, due to their being driven long distances. The 
more fleshy the cattle, the more foot trouble is seen 
when these reach their destination. A common 
cure for this condition is cutting the toe ends off 
until they bleed, and no doubt it does relieve the 
animal, provided there is no puncture of the sole, and 
the foot has become septic. A common cause of 
lameness is puncturing of the sole by the small granite 
chips used in mending tar roads. Sometimes those 
sharp chips are driven right through the horn and are 
imbedded in the sensitive structure, causing intense 
lameness. 

Surely there is altogether a great amount of cruelty 
attached to the Irish cattle trade. When they land 
up at the farms, even in one drove you get smashed 
horns, broken ribs, crushed feet, and all sorts of lame- 
ness. Some are left on the road unable to walk, 
and sometimes it is days and even weeks before they 
are able to walk home. Yet, if those same farmers 
attempted to walk cattle in anything like that condition 
to the local auction mart they would be stopped at 
once by the police or R.S.P.C.A. inspector. Recently 
my attention was called to a good bullock said to be 
only a few days out of Dublin. He was lame on a 
hind foot. In examining it I found what appeared 
to be a foreign body piercing the sole. After several 
attempts to dislodge it, even using pliers to it, I 
discovered it was the animal’s own coffin bone I 
was pulling at. A few days later it came away easily, 
and he made a good recovery. This animal must 
have been walked many miles in this state. 

In horses, long continued inflammation of the feet, 
from whatever cause, may lead to contraction of the 
foot or a thickening of the coronet, or even to ringbone. 
That ring bones can result from neglected injuries 
in the foot I am convinced, by a direct extension of 
the inflammation to the periosteum of the bone. 
The same probably applies to the navicubar bone, 
but navicular disease is not so common as it used to 
be, the reason being that fewer horses are used for 
harness work. Navicular disease was always more 
common in harness horses than in hunters. 


A common chronic lameness seen often in heavy 
draught horses sent out of the cities to try a few 
more years’ work on the land, is due to ringbone, 
contracted heels, with thickening of the sub-carpal 
ligament, all in the same limb. In such cases it is a 
debatable point which is the primary seat of lameness. 
In my opinion, it is the ringbone and contracted heels. 
and that the thickened sub-carpal ligament, and the 
over-shot fetlock are nature’s method of throwing the 
weight off the seat of pain in the foot. 

Sidebones..-If a sidebone never lamed a_ horse, 
then I have made many mistakes in my time. I cer- 
tainly never would grant a clean certificate to either 
a harness horse or a hunter showing sidebones. 

Odd feet.—Should a horse with odd fore feet ever 
be passed sound? [ have been let down, and have so 
often seen other men let down on this point, that I 
will not pass such horses. Of course it is possible 
that the smaller foot may be the sound one. If an 
animal sloughs a hoof from any severe injury, very 
often the new hoof is larger than the old one, but 
as a rule the horn composing it is more spongy and 
not so firm in texture. 

Open joints—An open coffin joint is very difficult 
to treat because of its situation, and also because it 
generally has a badly-septic surrounding. I have 
tried all sorts of dressings, but I now pin my faith 
to Mr. Collinson’s mixture for bursal enlargement. 
It is often difficult to get the mixture right into the 
joint through the wound. I use an ordinary hypo- 
dermic syringe without the needle attached. That 
this mixture was useful I discovered by accident. 
Happening one morning to be injecting a “ boggy ” 
hock, my next visit was to a hunter with an open 
fetlock joint of a week’s duration. On removing the 
bandages, I found everything soaked, as usual, with 
joint oil, and the oil running freely from a very neat 


‘little punctured wound right where the ergot should 


have been, it having been pulled off somehow two 
days before the oil started. Rather disgusted with 
my case, I wondered what effect a syringeful of the 
mixture would have. I found that the nozzle exactly 
fitted the opening, and the whole syringeful disap- 
peared into the joint. The result was instantaneous ; 
the wound was never even damp after; all bandages 
were left off and only a little dry dressing applied 
to the wound once a day. The horse was very lame 
for a week after, but then he was verv lame before the. 
injection. I do not think it increased the pain very 
much. The horse has done one season since and all 
that has been asked of him this season up to the 
present. This was, perhaps, my most successful 
case, for the reason that he got the injection well into 
the joint at the first time of trying. Since then I 
have found a difficulty in finding the opening into the 
joint, some of the mixture escaping past the side of 
the syringe, but generally two, or at most three, 
attempts dry up. the wound. 

Splints.—I should like to see this word banished 
from the list of diseases of the horse. I do not believe 
that a splint ever lames a horse. I have become more 
convinced in my opinion since cocaine was introduced 
as a diagnostic agent. When I say “ splint ” I mean 
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the true splint, not the exostosis of bone frequently 
found on the cannon bone due to blows or hitting 
with the opposite foot Nor yet do I mean what is 
termed “ knee splint,”’ as this is due to speedy cutting 
—always a serious unsoundness. I do object to the 
very common habit of wording certificates of sound- 
ness with the announcement that ‘ With the exception 
of splints this horse is sound.” If you are determined 
to tell the public that this horse has splints why 
not put it amongst his identification marks, but 
finish up with saying the animal is sound? Another 
very common mistake in a certificate is making a 
tabulated list of all the defects of a horse. Why not 
pick out what you consider is his most serious defect, 
condemn for that, and let the rest go unmentioned ? 
I believe many think that if they do this, someone 
may come after them, and say they have missed those 
defects. But if you have given a good reason for 
condemning him, that is sufficient. It is desirable 
that there should be more unity amongst us, both as 
regards what constitutes soundness and what amounts 
to cruelty in animals. 

In cruelty cases the magistrate is not always to 
blame. It sometimes happens that the veterinary 
surgeon for the prosecution swears that the horse is 
lame, and suffering great pain. Then, a few minutes 
after, a veterinary surgeon for the defence says that he 
is neither lame nor suffering pain. One or both of 
these men must be, at least, exaggerating. One 
cannot allow for difference of opinion in two such 
diverse statements. If we would try just to explain 
in simple language the condition of things, avoiding 
the use of too many scientific terms, we would be 
better appreciated by both the bench and our own 
clients. Cruelty cages are always thankless, and 
nowhere is a little tact more needed. A client gets 
summoned for cruelty ; if you think it is a case, say 
so—-you can still be a useful witness for his defence. 
It is advisable to attend court if only to counteract 
the evidence for the prosecution. I have known cases 
grossly exaggerated when it has become known that 
there is no expert for the defence. Judges and 
magistrates vary very much in their summing-up of 
cruelty cases. We in the country have the advantage 
here. Rarely do we find a Bench which has not at 
least one horseman on it who, by asking a few intelli- 
gent questions, soon grasps his case. In the case of a 
City Bench one is asked questions that cannot be 
answered, and the mere nature of the question fells 
you that you are before men who know nothing about 
horses. If the animal is produced at court, the 
city magistrate will often express his opinion quite 
confidently on viewing it, whereas the county magis- 
trate, who has been amongst horses all his life, is 
so conscious of his ignorance that he dare not venture 
an opinion, especially in a case of lameness. 


DIscussIon. 


Mr. Bowman thanked Mr. Campbell for his able and 
interesting paper. Referring to navicular disease, 


he thought there were fewer cases now because 
blacksmiths were more educated and did not pare the 
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sole as in former days, causing liability to injury from 
such things as stones. 

Mr. CHAMBERS said he could not understand Mr. 
Campbell’s point about the splint. He had _fre- 
quently come across young horses, and been puzzled 
for a little while ; and eventually he had come to the 
conclusion there was periostitis between the knee and 
the fetlock on the shin bone. He had done nothing 
and the horse had gone sound, and there had been a 
splint there in a week or two, or what he called a 
splint. He had been surprised to hear Mr. Campbell 
say he did not believe horses were lamed from the 
splint. 

Major PAwLett also disagreed with Mr. Campbell 
regarding the splint. As to the comparative scarcity 
of navicular disease, he thought it was due to breeding 
from sounder horses and horses having better feet. 
In his opinion there was a bigger percentage of mares 
with navicular disease than horses. 

Mr. WuaramM remarked that Mr. Campbell, in his 
paper, had certainly opened up a tremendous field 
for discussion, in which he did not propose to follow 
him. Many of the diseases dealt with he looked upon 
as hereditary, particularly navicular, ringbone, and 
conformation of feet. With regard to ‘splint and 
inflammation in feet, he agreed that it was not wise 
to rest the horse too much. — If the horse could be got 
going he would often work himself sound. In the 
case of a hunter, if he was taken out and given a 
hard gallop, he would go lame again, but if he was kept 
doing a little bit and then rested he would gradually 
get sound. As to the case mentioned of the open 
joint, a very novel treatment had been adopted. He 
had tried all kinds of things, and he would be inclined 
to try the treatment suggested, which appeared to 
have acted in a miraculous manner. Probably by 
drying up the wound and keeping out the air, and the 
antiseptic properties of the solution used, the result 
had been a perfect cure. With regard to shoeing, 
the cost was a big item in the upkeep of horses, and 
extravagant charges of blacksmiths, the high price of 
corn, and the big wages of horse-keepers and drivers, 
had forced a large number of horses off the roads. 
He congratulated Mr. Campbell on covering such a 
tremendous lot of ground. 

Mr. BowmaN said Mr. Campbell had not mentioned 
ankle bone, which was a disease frequently met with 
in towns. He had had many cases ef bad lameness 
from this cause, and in bad cases they were usually 
incurable. 

Captain Breck, speaking as a guest, said he had been 
extremely interested in the paper. He remembered 
when he was quite a young boy the late Professor 
Williams said to him: “If you want to be a good 
veterinary surgeon, whenever a horse comes in lame, 
take its shoe off.” Inthe army they got a tremendous 
number of cases of lameness, usually said to be 
sprained tendon. A horse slipped and went lame; 
there was an obvious swollen tendon, yet on examina- 
tion of the foot pus was found. He had experienced 
many cases of tetanus where there had been neglect 
to examine the foot in what was thought to be a 
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sprained tendon, and he had known many cases die. 
As to the splint question, he asked if a splint was a 
legal unsoundness which should appear as such on a 
certificate. 

Mr. Bowgs said he would like to thank Mr. Campbell 
for introducing many interesting points in connection 
with horses and cattle. Several of the points, he 
thought, were quite open to discussion and argument, 
and perhaps some of the members would not quite 
agree with Mr. Campbell. He failed to agree with him, 
as an example, on splint lameness, unless Mr. Campbell 
meant that the splint once formed was not often the 
cause of lameness, with which he might agree. But 
he did think splint, when forming, did cause lameness. 
In town practice in the old days there used to be a lot 
of fiery young horses coming over to England, and 
they Senptetly went lame from some mysterio us 
cause. In a few days there was a splint, but when it 
got set the horse was all right. He had known horses 

o out perfectly sound, and after going twelve or 
had miles brought home on three legs, and he 
had always regarded that as one of the typical cases 
of splint ove After the splint had once set the 
lameness usually disappeared, though sometimes there 
was more or less permanent lameness. 

He had been very interested when Mr. Campbell 
spoke of stopping open joints by injecting Collinson’s 
solution into the joint. They did not know what this 
liquid contained, but he would like to mention that 
he used often to be very successful in cases of open 
joints (he did not say with big ones involving a joint 
like the hock, but a punctured wound in the neighbour- 
hood of a joint) by an injection of perchloride of 
mercury solution, fairly strong (perhaps one in 250). 
Injecting a little of that every day for two or three 
days into a punctured wound where there was a 
discharge would often give good results. Possibly 
some of the cases in which he had been successful 
were not really open joints at all, but certainly he 
had been very successful in some cases. 

With regard to shoeing, he believed the extremely 
high cost of shoeing immediately after the war had 
some retarding influence on the use of horses, and he 
agreed with Mr. Campbell it very probably had an 
influence on lameness in horses, because owners 
managed much longer without having a horse shod. 
Shoeing a horse at a cost of 15s. or 16s. was a serious 
matter, and neglect of shoeing had no doubt contri- 
buted largely to lameness. 

It would be agreed that heredity was one of the 
main features of certain unsoundnesses such as 
navicular disease, and one ofjthe main causes of 
disease, but he agreed with Mr. Campbell that the 
active cause of some diseases, operating with heredity, 
was the question of shoeing and neglect of the feet. 
With regard to ankle bone, that certainly was a very 
incurable form of lameness. 

Mr. AckRoyD observed that as the discussion pro- 
ee it got more and more provocative. He had 

considerable experience of one form of lameness 
of the lower extremities which seemed to be rare. 
One of his foremen said he had never had any similar 


case, and Mr. Elam, who was the veterinary surgeon 
for the Halifax Corporation, had also confessed his 
ignorance of it, although he had had one or two cases. 
It was a very serious inflammation of the sesamoid 
sheath. At Halifax they had many cases of thick 
legs. He did not know whether the cause was the 
cold situation of the town and horses standing and 
getting a chill, but after the lymphangitis had subsided 
in some cases the horse was found again on three legs. 
Although the swelling and tenderness had subsided, 
the horse had a lameness. On manipulation of the 
leg it was found from the middle of the back tendons 
down to the sesamoid bones there *was extreme 
tenderness. In cases where a man had treated his 
own horse he had found suppuration and bursting. 
In an old horse it was not worth treating, because the 
lameness was very severe and exhausting. He had 
not found in any text-books mention of lymphangitis 
of that kind. 


With regard to town horses and lame horses being 
sent back to the country, he was quite of opinion that 
ringbone was the provoking cause of contracted ten- 
dons in the cases mentioned. In one or two instances 
he had been able to watch, he had had the horse off 
work once or twice and sent to work again, and as 
the ringbone progressed the foot was rested and there 
was the contraction of the tendons that Mr. Campbell 
had mentioned. He thought he was right in the 
deduction that ringbone was the primary cause. 

In cattle there was a lameness often found, especially 
in a dry summer. A cow would be found to be care- 
fully putting down the foot on one digit, and if 
the foot was picked up, it would be discovered there 
was great tenderness over one of the hoofs. He was 
never quite satisfied what it was; the cause might be 
browsing on steep hill-sides, but it was a form of lame- 
ness he met with fairly frequently. It used to be said 
one half of the veterinary surgeons’ work with horses 
was concerned with the knee and the hock downwards. 
It was not so to-day, but it still found them a good 
deal of work. 


Mr. GREER said Mr. Campbell had touched in his 
paper on the widely-divergent opinions expressed by 
veterinary surgeons in Police Courts, particularly in 
cruelty cases. He cited an instance where, after 
hearing the evidence of a policeman, a veterinary 
surgeon for the prosecution and another for the 
defence, the magistrate said they could not possibly 
have seen the same horse. Veterinary surgeons who 
went into Court to.do that kind of thing were not 
helping their clients, or themselves, or the profession. 

As to the working of lame horses to get them sound, 
at the present time and for some months back in the 
cases of horses with suppurating feet he had been in 
the habit of taking the horn and the diseased sole 
away as far as he could, putting on tar and putting 
the shoe back. The horse had usually gone to work 
the next day, perhaps stayed at work a week, and 
after an inspection of the foot the case was usually 
ended. 

Replying on the discussion Mr. CAMPBELL said he 
was not sure what an ankle bone was. When it 
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extended to lameness it must amount to ringbone. 
He could not see the distinction. It was only within 
recent years the dealers had taken exception to ankle 
bone. Nowadays they took great exception to it, 
and made out it was worse than sidebone. 

When Mr. Chambers disagreed with him as to 
splint lameness he would say he was talking about 
true splint, which was so very common amongst young 
horses, especially thoroughbreds. Personally, he 
never touched them, and they always got better. 
When a horse was lame he thee looked to something 
other than a splint for the cause. 

When Mr. Bowes said he had known horses lame 
from splint, he would ask if he had used cocaine to 
find out whether the splint was to blame. 

In reply to Major Pawlett, he thought a splint of the 
knee joint must be from a knock somewhere, and 
certainly a knee splint was unsoundness. 

Captain Beck had talked about thick limbs being 
very common in his district. A symptom of a gathered 
foot was thickening of the big tendon. 

With regard to lymphangitis caused by a horse 
being sent too soon to work, there was apt to be 
thickening about either the hock or the fetlock joint, 
but he had never found them gather. It looked to 
him as though there must be some other injury to 
cause that condition. 

Mr. Bowman remarked, in reference to Captain 
Beck’s question as to the legal aspect of splint, that a 
horse was perfectly sound which had reached five or 
six years old with a splint that did not cause lameness, 
but he always made a practice of mentioning it on the 
certificate. 

The PREsIDENT said it must be remembered that the 
legal definition of unsoundness was any deviation 
from the normal. 


The Humanity of Methods of Slaughter. 


By R. G. Linton, M.R.C.V.S., Department of Hygiene, 
Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 

In an article on the above much-discussed subject, 
published in the Lancet on December 22nd, 1923, 
which has been reprinted and distributed throughout 
the country, Professor Leonard Hill, M.B., F.R.S., 
upholds the method of throat-cutting without previous 
stunning for the slaughter of food animals, in prefer- 
ence to stunning prior to bleeding. , 

Professor Leonard Hill says that he was present 
at the recent Birmingham demonstration and records 
his observations and his deductions therefrom. At 
the outset it should be understood that “ arranged ” 
demonstrations are unsatisfactory from any point of 
view, and misleading to onlookers, especially if they 
are not conversant with slaughterhouse methods, no 
matter what honesty of purpose has been applied 
when arranging the demonstration. Objection is 
taken to these demonstrations for the following 


reasons 
(1) The general conditions can scarcely be said to 
be such as prevail during ordinary slaughter- 


ing. 


(2) All slaughtering demonstrators, whether adopt- 
ing the Jewish method, the pole-axe, the 
knife, or the mechanical killer, are in a state 
of unusual nerve tension, and therefore cannot 
be expected to do their work as calmly and 
as efficiently as under every-day conditions. 

(3) Experts only are asked to demonstrate. 

(4) The public is not asked to witness the abortive—- 
and cruel—attempts to kill animals by 
inexperienced and physically unfit youths. 

(5) A sufficient number of animals is not used to 
give a true representation of the various 
methods of slaughtering to persons lacking 
previous knowledge of these. 

The agitation for the adoption of improved and more 

humane methods of handling animals prior to slaughter 
and during their actual slaughter is not limited to this 
country ; it is a world-wide movement. and definite 
laws governing the handling and slaughter of food 
animals have been laid down in other countries, which 
certainly are in advance of those in existence in this 
country. 
_ There seems to be an idea that the request for the 
more kindly handling and slaughter of animals comes 
only from persons who have little knowledge of 
slaughterhouses and still less of comparative physiology 
and surgery, or who have little practical knowledge 
of the domesticated animals. This is not the case. 
Very many medical men, veterinary surgeons, meat 
inspectors, master butchers and slaughtermen are 
taking a deep interest in the subject, and are of the 
opinion that there is room for much improvement, 
and that the use of mechanical killers lessens the 
sufferings of the animals slaughtered. 

So far as the actual slaughter of the animals is 
concerned, the discussion is centred on the question, 
Is it more humane to stun animals prior to bleeding 
than to bleed them without previous stunning ? 
If the answer to this is that animals should be stunned 
before bleeding, then the next question to settle is, 
What is the most satisfactory and humane method of 
stunning animals? There are other matters that 
are much discussed, such as the handling and pre- 
paration of the animals for slaughter, which are of 
no less importance. 


Is THROAT-CUTTING WITHOUT PREVIOUS STUNNING 
PAINFUL ? 


Professor Leonard Hill proceeds with much detail 
in his effort to convince people that throat-cutting 
without previous stunning is free from pain, first on 
the ground that the act itself is painless, inasmuch as 
the animal does not feel the cut, and, secondly, that 
when its throat is cut the animal immediately loses 
consciousness. He further alleges that a stuck pig 
is also unconscious immediately after sticking. 

After having recorded the opinion of Mr. T. H. 
Openshaw that people who have suffered throat- 
cutting did not feel the incision, as stated by these 
people to Mr. Openshaw, Professor Hill proceeds to 
say :——‘‘ Horses standing loose in a stall are bled from 
the jugular vein for the obtaining of anti-diphtheritic 


serum; they continue during the operation to eat 
placidly from the manger. Sensitive as the horse is 
to the sting of a fly, or whip, or prick of a spur, it 
takes no notice of the cut of a sharp knife. The skin 
has been evolved sensitive only to those things which 
concern it in the natural struggle for existence, and 
deep structures, apart from sensory nerves, protected 
as they are by the skin, are wholly insensitive to touch. 
The touch of a whip or spur is like the sting of a fly, 
and is therefore felt by the horse, which must protect 
himself against a natural enemy ; on the other hand, 
the cut of a sharp knife is not a natural stimulus and 
is unfelt. Of these facts, laymen are, as a rule, 
wholly ignorant.” I do not agree with Professor 
Hill that the above statements are facts. If there is 
one animal that is peculiarly sensitive to the cut of a 
knife, however fine and sharp the knife, that animal 
is the horse. It is perfectly true that some animals 
stand very quietly when a hypodermic needle or a 
fine trochar is passed into the jugular vein, or even 
when a small incision is made into the skin over the 
region of the vein. It is, on the other hand, not less 
true that these horses are exceptional animals ; 
they certainly do not represent the majority. There 
are plenty of horses so sensitive to skin incisions that 
even after adopting measures of restraint, they are 
useless for laboratory purposes. 

It can be said without fear of contradiction from a 
single veterinary surgeon (whatever his opinion may 
be with regard to the best method of slaughtering) 
that horses are very sensitive to skin incisions. Some- 
times they are so sensitive to the prick of a sharp 
needle when suturing a clean non-inflammatory wound 
that suturing can only be done after definite methods 
of restraint have been adopted. Professor Hill 
would perhaps wish us to believe that the prick of a 
needle is like the sting of a fly, and therefore to remove 
the “ fly ” the horse kicks out so as to endanger the 
life of the surgeon. But since there seems to be 
some difference of opinion as to the capacity of the 
horse to appreciate a knife-cut into its skin, anybody 
can satisfy himself by standing behind a_ horse, 
where the animal will not see him, and without 
adopting any means of restraint other than an ordinar 
halter, make an incision into the hind leg of the saiaadl. 
There is nothing so convincing as personal experience. 

If, as we are asked to believe, a bullock does not 
feel the cut of the Jew’s knife (and no finer nor 
sharper weapon exists for the purpose) across its 
throat, then why does it make such a violent con- 
vulsive struggle at the moment of incision? If the 
bullock does not feel the cut, then why does it not 
continue to lie still ? 

That all cattle, sheep and pigs do make this struggle 
when a knife is drawn across their throats can be 
seen by anybody. 

Professor Leonard Hill, in his article, goes on to 
say : —‘* Two facts are, then, indisputably established : 
(1) that a big injury, such as throat-cutting, is not felt 
at the moment of infliction ; (2) that the cutting of 
the big arteries in the throat instantly arrests the 
circulation in the great brain and abolishes conscious- 
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ness. The actual operation of cutting the throat is, 
then, as humane as shooting with the safety pistol 
or stunning with the pole-axe.” 

Now, with regard to the cases of throat-cutting 
recorded by Mr. Openshaw, it is not stated if these 
were attempted suicides or attempted murders. 
This is an important point, because if they were 
would-be suicides, the evidence of the persons as to the 
absence or presence of sensation at the time of the 
cutting is of doubtful value, because it is generally 
accepted that the mind of a person committing suicide 
is not normal when the act is perpetrated. The 
insane and the hysterical person is not so responsive 
to “ pain ”’ as is a normal person. 

In defending his hypothesis that throat-cutting is 
painless, Professor Hill refers to the well-known fact 
that soldiers fighting may not feel a severe injury and 
only become conscious of it when they see the blood or 
fall from exhaustion. The condition of the fighting 
soldier is not in the least comparable with that of a 
bullock or a pig being killed. The mental state of 
the soldier is such as to preclude very largely the 
possibility of pain-reception to the same extent as 
when the soldier is in a normal restful state. at least 
so we are led to believe. 

Veterinary surgeons know that when dogs are 
fighting they pay little or no attention to their wounds 
as they receive them, their mental state being similar 
to that of the fighting man; but the surgeon also 
knows that it would be quite impossible to inflict 
wounds of a similar nature with a sharp scalpel on a 
dog standing unrestrained on a table. It seems 
strange that it is necessary to administer an anesthetic 
to animals when performing even minor operations 
if they do not feel skin incisions, yet veterinary 
surgeons do so for their own convenience as well as 
out of kindness for their patients. 

Having witnessed the throat-cutting of large 
numbers of sheep, pigs, and cattle, I have no hesitation 
in saying that in every case the animal felt the cut and 
struggled at the time. This evidence of pain when 
the incision is made is not confused in my mind with 
later convulsive unconscious movements. It is not 
disputed that consciousness is lost soon after the Jewish 
killing, because it is well done, or soon after the sticking 
of sheep, when done by an expert, because the neck is 
dislocated very soon after the cut is made. With 
pigs, however, unconsciousness does not supervene so 
soon. This is, however, quite a different thing from 
Professor Hill's contention that the cut immediately 
abolishes consciousness and that the animal does not 
feel the cut. 

Professor Hill in his argument that cutting of the 
carotids of the ox immediately causes unconsciousness 
says : —“‘ It must be borne in mind that the vertebral 
arteries do not supply the brain of cattle, but end in 
the muscles of the head.” This is not correct. The 
vertebral artery of the ox divides into two branches, 
the lateral, a muscular branch, and the medial or 
cerebro-spinal artery, which anastomoses with the 
condyloid and internal maxillary artery to form the 
large rete mirable. The condyloid and internal 
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maxillary arteries admittedly lose their supply when 
the carotids are cut, but the cerebro-spinal does not, 
as it has no connection with the carotid, other than 
by anastomosis with the arteries mentioned. The 
blood supply to the brain of the ox is therefore not 
cut off by section of the carotids as indicated by 
Professor Hill. It is true that the supply from the 
cerebro-spinal artery is not so large as that coming 
from the carotid, but still it is an appreciable supply, 
and cannot be ignored when formulating an hypo- 
thesis giving support to simple throat-cutting rather 
than to stunning prior to bleeding. 

It is, then, very difficult indeed to believe that the 
actual operation of throat-cutting is as humane as 
shooting with the safety pistol or stunning with the 
pole-axe. One wonders how many people having a 
choice of death, a pistol put to one’s head and a 
bullet sent through the brain or to be strung up by 
a leg and stuck like a pig, would choose the latter ? 

Professor Hill puts forward the idea that pigs hung 
up by a leg are in a state of hypnotism :-—“ As a 
result of human experience we must conclude that a 
cast or hoist animal will be so hypnotised by the 
unusual position into which it is suddenly put that it 
will be able to take no further notice of anything 
going on around it.” 

If, as Professor Hill says, the cut of the knife is not 
felt, and the animal becomes unconscious immediately 
it is stuck, it scarcely seems necessary to refer to the 
supposed hypnotic state of the beast when it is hoist 
or cast. 

But is the pig hypnotised when it is hoisted up by a 
hind leg? Is this such an unusual position for a pig ? 
Undoubtedly it will be an unusual occurrence in the 
life of a big heavy bacon pig to be lifted up with a 
chain round one of its hind legs and hoisted into mid- 
air for the purpose of having its throat cut; but on the 
other hand, the pig is accustomed to be lifted by one 
or both hind legs from its birth up. No animal is 
lifted so much by its hind legs as the pig. The 
pigman attending a protracted parturition lifts the 
piglings away from the mother until the act is com- 
pleted ; later in life they are lifted by the hind legs 
from one sty to another, and from a sty to a cart, 
when taken to a market, and from the cart to a sty 
on arrival at the new home, and so on. Why, then, 
should the animal when in the slaughterhouse 
suddenly become hypnotised when hoisted by a leg 
when it has never become hypnotised before ? 

It is as difficult to believe that hoist pigs are put 
into an hypnotic state as it is to believe that they 
do not feel the cut of the knife or that they become 
unconscious immediately the incision is made. 

Professor Hill’s statement that “ cast” animals are 
hypnotised by the casting is quite contrary to the 
experience of veterinary surgeons, and therefore can 
scarcely be accepted. 

In some localities pigs are stuck when standing, 
and are then left to wander and stagger about until 
eventually they fall and die. Anybody who has 
witnessed this operation can scarcely credit the 
statement that the operation is painless and that 
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unconsciousness is immediate. The evolutions of a 
decapitated hen are in no way comparable to those 
of a stuck pig. If a stuck pig, whether it be hoist, 
benched or merely held, is rendered unconscious 
immediately it is stuck, why does it continue to scream 
for some time after it is stuck ? Surely hypnotised 
animals and unconscious animals do not scream, 
but remain quiet. If a bullock feels no pain at the 
moment its throat is cut, which act is supposed to 
“instantly abolish consciousness,” why go to the 
trouble of casting and fixing the beast before making 
the cut? If death is so absolutely painless and 
unconsciousness instantaneous, why not cut the 
beast’s throat when it is standing? It would surely 
be much simpler to do so and kinder to the animal. 


Is THE THROAT-CUTTING OF CATTLE WITHOUT 
PREVIOUS STUNNING NECESSARY ? 


Professor Hill advocates Jewish slaughter on the 
ground that more blood is removed from the body than 
when the animal is stunned before bleeding. Sup- 
posing it is admitted that the Jewish method does 
drain the body of its last drop of blood, and that 
bleeding after stunning by the pole-axe or mechanical 
killer does leave a little blood and serum behind, is 
this a justifiable reason for the general adoption of the 
Jewish method in the place of stunning prior to 
bleeding ? Whatever one may say, Jewish slaughter 
will never be generally adopted for the slaughter of 
cattle in Great Britain, and it is very doubtful indeed 
if the Jews will be prohibited from following their 
customary and essentially religious practices here, 
though such prohibition has been enforced in Switzer- 
land. That the method is not necessary from a 
public health point of view is shown by the fact 
that millions of people for generations have consumed 
stunned beef, stunned by the pole-axe and _ pistol, 
without in any way suffering from ill-health. Pro- 
vided that the beasts are killed when they have rested 
after moving into lairages, are not killed when fevered, 
and are not kept short of water prior to killing, and 
provided that the dressed carcases are properly 
cooled, and that the meat is kept in a proper place 
when in a shop or house, then the meat keeps sufficiently 
long for all practical purposes. This being so, is 
there any reason to abandon stunning in favour of 
another method? Modern abattoirs, with their 
efficient cooling chambers and cold stores, and 
modern hygienic butcher shops have done away with 
the necessity of Jewish slaughter so far as concerns 
practical hygiene. 

Professor Hill refers to the throat-cutting of cattle 
in Colombo. This is a totally different matter. 
Colombo is a very hot place ; Great Britain is neither 
tropical nor sub-tropical, and arguments that might 
carry some weight in the tropics so far as concerns 
the keeping property of meat have no bearing at all 
in this country. 


How sHoULD CATTLE BE STUNNED ? 


I am of the opinion that the pole-axe or the hammer 
in the hands of an expert is probably almost as 
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humane as a pistol. The issue, however, is not 
between the expert use of the pole-axe and the use of 
a pistol, but between the misuse of the pole-axe by 
inexperienced youths and careless men on the one 
hand and the pistol or mechanical killer on the other. 
This should be quite clear, The expert user of the 
pole-axe will fell cattle day after day and seldom fail 
to bring his beast down at the first blow, but occasion- 
ally (let us admit, seldom) he will miss the vital spot 
just as an expert golfer will at times bungle his shot. 
The necessity for the compulsory use of the mechanical 
killer arises because in this country inexperienced 
and sometimes physically unfit young men are 
allowed to “ try their hand ” on cattle until eventually 
they become efficient or give it up, as some do, 
because they find themselves incompetent to acquire 
sufficient skill. 


What of the unfortunate animals in the mean 
time ? Itis possible to produce without any difficulty 
sufficient evidence to prove that cattle do suffer 
greatly at the hands of these youths. Evidence has 
been recorded by practical butchers to convince, 
one would think, even the most sceptical that the 
pole-axe in the wrong hands is a cruel instrument. 
The following incident may be taken as an example 
of what happens sometimes when young butchers are 
learning how to use the pole-axe. A heifer was 
roped and brought to the wall in a killing booth in a 
large abattoir. There were present two experienced 
hands and a learner; the cain was passed to the 
youth, who then proceeded to light a cigarette. 
Having got this going to his satisfaction, he attempted 
to fell the heifer ; after three abortive blows, and the 
unfortunate animal becoming maddened, one of the 
experienced hands took the pole-axe and himself 
failed to bring down the beast with his first blow. 
At his second blow, the fifth in all, the unfortunate 
animal fell stunned. That such things can and do 
occur even in well-managed establishments leaves 
one in doubt as to how anybody could question the 
necessity of a legislative measure making compulsory 
the use of a pistol for stunning cattle. 


Such “ accidents ” as the above are more common 
than is generally supposed, and are not necessarily 
witnessed by inspectors. , 


Mechanical killers, firing a free bullet or a captive 
bolt (captive bolt pistols are not so suitable for use 
on large adult cattle or aged bulls), provided that 
the right cartridge is used, very, very seldom fail to 
stun a cattle beast at the first shot. They have 
failed in the past when the ammunition was not good 
or the wrong type of cartridge was used. They 
have now passed the experimental stage and are of 
proved utility and dependence. 


SUPPOSED OBJECTIONS TO THE USE OF MECHANICAL 
KILLERS. 


From time to time many so-called objections have 
been brought forward in opposition to the use of these 
instruments. One by one they have been disposed of. 


They include inefficiency, bad effect on the meat, 
and danger of a free bullet to the workers. 

Efficiency. The fact that many thousands of these 
instruments are in daily use is proof itself that the 
charge against them that they are inefficient is 
unwarranted. In some countries they are used exclu- 
sively for the slaughter of cattle, and in some slaugh- 
terhouses in this country no other instrument is used 
for the same purpose. Indeed, objection to their 
use on the ground of supposed inefficiency is seldom 
now brought forward. 


Effect on the Meat. It is still sometimes stated 
that shot beef does not keep so well as pole-axed beef. 
There is not the slightest ground for this statement, 
and no evidence has ever been brought forward in 
support of it. On the other hand. there is over- 
whelming testimony that the use of the mechanical 
killer has no detrimental effect on the flesh of cattle. 
Dr. Gerald Leighton, after having made a careful 
examination of the blood content of muscle from 
sixteen bullocks, eight pole-axed and eight shot, 
failed to find any difference. Professor Hill examined 
the half-carcases of oxen killed at the recent Birming- 
ham demonstration, and in comparing the flesh of 
them he says: “On cutting up the carcases and 
comparing the flesh of the shot oxen with that of the 
ox killed by the Jewish method, it was clear that the 
flesh of the latter was firmer, drier, and free from 
blood. ‘The flesh of the shot carcases not only was 
moister and softer, but showed blood in the vessels. 
The flesh of the pole-axed ox appeared to me somewhat 
drier and freer from blood than that of the shot 
animals, but there was no striking difference.” 


Considering that pole-axed cattle have a cane passed 
down the brain through the opening made in the skull, 
to destroy the posterior brain and the cervical portion 
of the spinal cord, and that shot cattle may or may 
not be “ caned,”’ it is difficult to see how pole-axed 
and “caned”’ beasts can possibly bleed any more 
freely or more completely than shot beasts. Nobody 
has ever produced evidence in support of the state- 
ment that meat from shot cattle contains more blood 
or keeps less well than that from pole-axed animals. 
As indeed they could not. 


Professor Hill gives his support to the use of the 
pistol rather than to the pole-axe when comparing 
these two methods. He says: “The pole-axe is 
not a certain method in the case of restive animals 
and in the hands of inexperienced slaughterers. 
The blow of the axe may sometimes miss the small 
area of the skull---about the size of a breakfast cup—- 
which has to be struck . . . The long-armed 
pistol-killer of the R.S.P.C.A. appears to be a surer 
method of killing oxen. As in the matter of bleeding, 
the results of these two methods are not very dis- 
similar, the choice for oxen would then be with the 
pistol rather than the pole-axe. The free bullet 
is, however, not safe to use in slaughterhouses, and 
while the captive bullet is safe. it is difficult to use 
on restive or wild animals.” 


be continued.) 
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Control of Pleuro-Pneumonia Contagiosa in 
New South Wales.* 


By Max Hewry, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 


The three diseases which present the greatest 
obstacle to free traffic in cattle between countries 
bordering on the Pacific, are pleuro-pneumonia 
contagiosa, foot-and-mouth disease, and rinderpest. 

Owing to its freedom from foot-and-mouth disease 
and rinderpest, the first-named is the only one which 
more directly concerns Australia. Of the countries 
concerned, Australia (continental) and the Asiatic 
countries bordering the Pacific appear to he the 
only ones in which the disease is still found. The 
United States of America was at one time affected, 
but by the application of drastic methods of eradi- 
cation, has freed itself, and so long as its present 
methods of quarantine are in force, will remain free. 
Tasmania and New Zealand, and apparently Canada, 
were never infected. Mexico, Central America, 
Fiji, Philippine Islands, Solomon Islands and New 
Caledonia are now free from disease, whatever 
condition they may have been in at some previous 
time. 

The presence of pleuro-pneumonia in a cattle- 
raising country places many obstacles on its traffic 
with disease-free areas. So far as Australian cattle 
are concerned, there exists an embargo on their 
introduction into Tasmania, New Zealand and North 
America, whilst restrictions are naturally placed on 
their introduction into the Philippine Islands, Dutch 
East Indies, and other countries. In addition, the 
United States places an embargo on the introduction of 
Australian sheep, as apparently such animals are 
regarded as possible carriers of the complaint. 

The introduction of cattle into Australia (conti- 
nental) is not governed by the fear of introducing 
pleuro-pneumonia, but of introducing foot-and-mouth 
disease and rinderpest. Consequently only from 
New Zealand, Canada and the United States of 
America are cattle admitted. 

The first essential in the control of this disease is 
notification by the owner or the local authority 
to the central authority controlling the infectious 
diseases of animals, whilst as a precedent condition 
to the export of cattle from an infected country is 
the introduction of the system of international 
notification, in order that each country may keep 
itself in touch with the extent of disease in‘ the 
exporting land, and the progress being made in its 
eradication and control. Such a system of notifi- 
cation is in operation now between the various 
Australian States. The more complete and reliable 
such notification is made, the readier will importing 
States and countries be to accept cattle from those in 
which the disease is present. 

As a natural corollary to notification comes the 
question of quarantine. Internal quarantine is 
essential if control is desired, and to prevent the 
introduction of the disease into disease-free countries, 


* Read before the Veterinary Science Section at the Pan-Pacific Congress, 
1923, University of Sydney. 


a rigid system of external quarantine has been 
instituted. 

The period of quarantine insisted upon in connection 
with herds affected with pleuro-pneumonia contagiosa 
must be entirely arbitrary—the longer it can be made 
the better—-but it is essentially a disease in which 
each outbreak may be dealt with on its merits, 
depending on the type of outbreak, location of the 
herd, and reasons for which the lifting of the quarantine 
is desired. In the case of fats intended for immediate 
slaughter, providing they can be transported to the 
abattoir without fear of infecting other cattle, there 
need be no further restriction on movement than is 
necessary to make it probable that they have passed 
through the period of reaction. Dairy cattle, in 
which the disease appears to assume a more insidious 
character, and in which reaction to inoculation may 
be delayed as much as seven weeks, require super- 
vision for a long period. Rigid rules of quarantine 
in dealing with pleuro-pneumonia where eradication 
is not aimed at are a profound mistake. 

No period of quarantine, however lengthy, can be 
looked upon as a safeguard in itself against the 
introduction of pleuro-pneumonia into a disease-free 
country. Consequently, whilst any country remains 
affected, it cannot expect relief from embargoes 
on that score. 

Of far greater value is a declaration from a recog- 
nised authority in the exporting country that the 
cattle being esported are from a district in which the 
disease has been unknown for any specified period, 
and that the cattle have not been exposed to infection 
en route. 

Such a guarantee can be given with regard to 
many areas in Australia, It behoves the authorities 
of exporting countries to be exceptionally careful and 
conscientious in giving such declarations, as the 
creation of a feeling of confidence between the coun- 
tries concerned is essential in the interests of inter- 
national traffic. 

It should be a further requirement that such cattle 
had not been inoculated against pleuro-pneumonia, 
since the very fact of such inoculation having been 
carried out would rendei* the cattle suspect. 

Fortunately, owing to the nature of the disease, 
there is not, as in foot-and-mouth disease, the fear 
of indirect infection and consequently the importation 
of slaughter cattle, particularly if accompanied by the 
declarations referred to, is capable ‘of arrangement 
without danger to the importing countries, providing 
special slaughtering facilities are available. 

The methods of control adopted in various countries 
are dependent on the stage of development to which 
each country has risen, and the extent of disease. 
In closely-settled countries where supervision 1s 
thorough and movements of stock rigidly controlled, 
but few difficulties are presented by the question ; 
but in the great cattle-raising countries, such as 
Queensland, where distances are great, population 
scattered, and supervision difficult, the matter 
assumes a far different aspect. It is not reasonable 
to expect from such a country the same accuracy of 
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notification and rapidity of action in dealing with 
outbreaks as can rightly be demanded from countries 
coming within the first category. 

Wherever control is attempted, however, the 
following measures must receive consideration : 

(1) Slaughter of clinical cases. This is essential 
not only to prevent the spread of the disease from 
actually-affected animals, but also to limit the 
number of carriers produced by the outbreak and 
thus obviate widespread infection. 

It must be admitted, however, that except in closely 
supervised and controlled herds such a measure is 
unlikely to be completely carried out. In the case 
of fat cattle shortly to be slaughtered, the unavoidable 
omission may not be of great importance, but where 
store cattle are concerned, it becomes a potential 
source of danger of the first importance. 

(2) Slaughter of in-contacts. Where, as in 
England and the United States, eradication was ainied 
at, the slaughter of in-contacts has hitherto been a 
necessary measure. It is not possible to say in any 
given outbreak, unless daily inspection and very 
rigid supervision are provided, that all cases have 
been detected. One or more carriers may be left 
after the herd has been announced apparently free 
from disease. This slaughter of in-contacts need 
not necessarily be immediate, but where eradication 
is aimed at, the in-contacts should remain in permanent 
quarantine until they have all been finally disposed of. 

(3) Inoculation. Whatever arguments may be 
used against the value of inoculation based on labora- 
tory work and experimentation, the mass of circum- 
stantial evidence obtained by work in the field is so 
enormous that it is difficult to imagine any objection 
existing to the use of inoculation as a means of control 
in countries where the disease is widespread. 

Even in the United States of America, after the 
campaign of eradication had been commenced, 
animals introduced into herds in permanent quarantine 
were permitted to be inoculated with a view to 
preventing economic loss. On the other hand, it 
must be admitted that inoculation stands as a bar 
in the way of eradication, and the suggestion made 
that no restriction of free interchange of inoculated 
cattle should be maintained would not be borne out 
by experience as advisable, 

The value of inoculation rests with its influence in 
preventing economic loss, This more particularly 
with regard to Station cattle, i.c., beef cattle running 
at large. It might almost be said of some dairy 
herds in places where the disease is enzootic that 
they are never really free, and yet at no time is there 
any heavy mortality. Some reduction of economic 
loss can be achieved in such areas by the inoculation 
of all cattle prior to introduction into the herds of 
the area. 

The obstacles which are met with in endeavouring 
to control this disease are; (1) Failure to notify on the 
part of the stockowner; (2) illegal movement of 
cattle after the presence of disease has been detected; 
(3) faulty inoculation. 

Faulty inoculation may occur as a result of the use 


of ineffectual inoculating material, the adoption of |. 
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wrong methods, individual resistance on the part of 
the animals to inoculation, and possibly to a temporary 
weakening of the immunity immediately following 
the operation. 

The obstacles to eradication are failure to notify. 
illegal movement, and, above all, the existence of 
carriers. As has been pointed out, in closely settled 
countries, such as the United States of America 
and Great Britain, eradication by the slaughter of 
all in-contacts was capable of achievement. In 
both countries the payment of compensation was an 
essential feature of the scheme. Undoubtedly, 
considerable economic loss both to the individual 
owner and to the State followed the adoption of this 
policy, although of course the ultimate benefit to the 
State was incontestable. The question then must be 
considered whether it is possible to provide for 
eradication without incurring such econimic loss, 
Owing to the frequency of occurrence of concealed 
cases, clinical examination, no matter how careful, 
cannot be relied upon entirely, even though it be 
accompanied by the regular temperature-taking of all 
the herd. Such a procedure, besides, is only possible 
in the case of comparatively small herds where an 
officer can be maintained for the purpose of carrying 
out the necessary daily work. 

Recently, however, we have been given some 
ground for hoping that a method of detecting the 
latent and concealed cases of pleuro-pneumonia by 
means of serological tests may be brought forward. 
The work of Heslop in this regard is considered to 
be of special value, though its use is limited to the 
settled districts of this country. It is not practical 
of application to station cattle, which are not under 
control, and far from any centre where the necessary 
laboratory work can be carried out. 

It may, then, in the near future be possible in areas 
of enzootic pleuro-pneumonia to arrange for the 
testing of infected herds, or of all herds, and to weed 
all infected animals and thus bring about the elimina- 
tion of the carrier and the consequent cleansing of the 
area without recourse to such a drastic step as the 
slaughter of all in-contacts. Such is admittedly 
not possible at present, but it is within the bounds of 
possibility and practicability. Some of these areas 


| are, in this country at least, not subject to re-infection 


from without. The presence of the disease is main- 
tained solely by the continued presence of affected 
animals within the area. Such a condition also 
existed to some extent at least in Great Britain and 
the United States of America towards the termination 
of the campaign for eradication. In those countries 
the dirty dairy herds remained the last stronghold of 
pleuro-pneumonia contagiosa. 

A further valuable application of such tests may be 
made in the case of cattle for export, particularly 
when conjoined with the guarantees from the Chief 
Veterinary authority of the State mentioned above— - 
providing further work confirms the value of sero- 
logical tests. 

A further interesting fact has been brought out 
by Heslop, and that is the occurrence in this country 
of more than one strain of the causal organism of 
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pleuro-pneumonia. Obviously such a fact must have 
a wide bearing on the application of inoculation 
and the value of serological tests. 

In discussing the question of the eradication or 
control of infectious disease, the economic factor 
must be given primary importance. It goes without 
saying that any country which eradicates the disease 
must ultimately benefit, but it is not so obvious that 
in every instance eradication will be followed, even 
within a reasonable period, by an economic return 
equivalent to the loss and expense involved in the 
process of eradication. Where only a small section 
of a country ‘is infected, eradication is the obvious 
course in order to obtain the immediate benefits 
accruing from freedom from the disease. In regard 
to Australia, the benefits to be derived would be the 
following : 

(1) Freedom from loss on the part of the individual 
cattle owner ; 

(2) Removal of certain restrictions in connection 
with interstate traffic in live stock ; 

(3) The lifting of the embargoes on Australian 
cattle in Tasmania, New Zealand and North America ; 

(4) The removal of restrictions on the introduction 
of Australian cattle by the Philippines, Netherland 
Kast Indies and other countries ; 

(5) The removal of the embargo on Australian 
sheep by the U.S.A. 

The value to the other countries of the Pacific, 
such as the Philippines, Netherland Kast Indies and 
Japan, of such a step would be that they might 
with a feeling of absolute safety and security introduce 
cattle of all classes from Australia, and not only stud 
dairy stock from selected areas, whilst the U.S.A. 
would doubtless throw open to her sheep-breeders 
the use of Australian merions and other high-class 
sheep. 


Differences of Opinion. 


By Warson, M.R.C.V.S., Haverfordwest. 

As a young graduate, aith the interests of the 
students and younger members of our noble profession 
very much at heart, I find it very disturbing to note 
such a difference of opinion among the more 
experienced practitioners as to diagnosis, ig 
and treatment of cases met with so frequently i 
general practice, 

This diversity of opinion is particularly evident in 
the Record of March 29th, in which appear the reports 
of discussions at meetings of the Central and Midland 
Counties Divisions. At college we learn the theoretical 
side of veterinary medicine and surgery, which at the 
time seems very simple to put into practice, and we 
are apt to think that, knowing the symptoms and 
treatment from our text-books, we are able to 
treat any case that may present itself, be it a horse, 
cow, sheep, pig, dog or cat. 


But what a disillusionment comes when we are 


called upon to do it. And what I am trying to arrive 
at is this—-we depend on the older and more experi- 
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enced practitioner for enlightenment on the practical 
side of veterinary science. 1 was very fortunate in 
seeing practice during the whole of my college career, 
and with various practitioners during the vacations. 

Even then I noticed that practitioners’ views 
differed very much on the treatment of various 
disorders, 

It struck me at that time that the older men refused 
to modernise their methods, while many of the younger 
men thought older methods of treatment too old- 
fashioned for them to use, despite any good results 
obtained therefrom. 

How come these discussions | have mentioned ¢— 
and of particular note are those on lymphangitis 
and irrigation of the uterus. Although only a very 
few years qualified, I have had quite considerable 
experience on these subjects, and perhaps I may be 
allowed to make a few remarks. 

As to the cause of lymphangitis, there are many 
theories advanced in these discussions ; but it seems to 
me, as it no doubt does to most, that the trouble is 
due to derangement of the general body metabolism, 
caused by want of exercise and a too-generous ration of 
nitrogenous food during idleness. 

It is worthy of note that horses which have soft food 
on Saturday nights and reduced rations on Sunday, 
as is customary in many town contractors’ studs, 
seldom or never contract lymphangitis, the percentage 
of cases being much higher in country districts, where 
no such balance is made of food in relation to work. 
Monday-morning leg appears to me a good name for 
the complaint, and it can hardly be coincidence that, 
in the great majority of cases ,the first symptoms are 
shown on Monday mornings. 

Regarding treatment, all mention a “ dose of physic” 
as the medicinal treatment. But why do not they 
mention that particular physic ¢ Are they afraid of 
giving something away or ashamed of their use of this 
or that particular drug ¢ These are the things we 
young men want to know-- what the older men have 
found from experience to be the best. No one men- 
tions a dose of arecoline hydrobromide, hy podermically, 
which, to my mind, is the proper “dose of physic ” in 
these cases. It is almUst certain in its action, and 
quick, not taking twelve to twenty-four hours to 
achieve the object of its administration as do physic 
balls and oleaginous purgatives. 

In the local treatment, some use hot fomentations, 
with or without a straw rope bandage. Some do not 
apply any loca) treatment at all, others apply some 
soothing lotion. Again, some advise exercise and 
others complete rest. 

My line of treatment differs from all of these as far 
as I can make out, and 1 may say I have not so far 
seen any permanent thickening of the affected limb, 
but, as I have said already, | am young and perhaps 
lack experience. 1 give a dose of arecoline to evacuate 
the bowels quickly, bathe the leg with cold water 
over the affected part for half an hour, dry thoroughly, 
and apply lightly a stimulating liniment, from the 
affected glands down to the hock or knee. I apply 
loosely an ordinary stable bandage—hock or knee to 
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coronet. I advise exercise as soon as the temperature 
approaches normal—usually the following day, and 
work as soon as the case permits— usually about the 
third day after the onset. I should be glad if some of 
those who read this will try the above line of treatment 
and decide on its merits for themselves. 

Uterine irrigation, as always, has provided much 
discussion, and I notice that no one taking part has 
given any definite proof of either good or adverse 
results from any particular treatment. 

May not many adverse results be due to the use of 
too strong a solution of antiseptic on a sensitive 
structure such as the uterus of a newly-calved cow, and 
to the use of too much force in introducing the solution? 

Both may be avoided by using a slightly hypertonic 
solution of sodium chloride, introduced by syphonage. 
(A 1 per cent. solution of sodium chloride in water is 
suitable, 0°9 per cent. solution being isotonic with 
mammalian blood serum.) 

The surplus fluid may be run off through the tube 
used—-ten feet of ordinary hose pipe serves the purpose 
admirably--and by the action of the solution there is 
an effusion of serum from the uterine wall, providing 
the natural enemy of any bacteria which may be 
present. 

In conclusion, let me say that I should like to see, 
in the Veterinary Record, articles by experienced 
practitioners on mistakes they have made. We profit 
by our own and others’ mistakes, and no harm is 
likely to accrue from the honest confession of errors 
made by practical men of long experience. 


Obituary. 
THe tate Mr. J. Ross. 

“We regret to announce,” says the Belfast Telegraph, 
“the death of Mr. John Ross, M.R.C.V.S., of the firm of 
Messrs. Dunlop and Ross, veterinary surgeons, 40-42 
May Street, Belfast. 

“One of the members of the firm, Mr. Dunlop, who 
died some time ago, was the inventor of the famous 
Dunlop tyre. When he ceased his active association 
with the firm, Mr. Ross was joined in partnership by Mr. 
J. Ewing Johnston, O.B.E. 

‘ The firm is one of the most highly regarded in Ireland, 
and the deceased was known throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. He was an ex-president of the 
North of Ireland Medical Veterinary Association, and was 
veterinary inspector under the Diseases of Animals Act 
for the county borough of Belfast as well as for the rural 
districts of Down and Antrim. 

‘In his profession he was most highly esteemed, not 
only for his outstanding skill, but for his unobtrusive and 
urbane personality. 

“The deceased was a convinced Unionist in itics 
and a devoted member of May Street Presbyterian Church. 

“In agricultural matters he took a keen personal 
interest, and was a valued member of the Ulster 
Agricultural Society. 

Amongst other important positions which Mr. Ross 
held were those of V.S. in connection with the military 
barracks at Belfast and Holywood, as well as Kilroot 
and Greypoint. 

** Deceased, whose death will be very widely deplored, 
is survived by Mrs. Ross, two brothers, and a sister, who 
reside at Kildrum, Ballymena, and a third brother, who 
is in Canada.” 
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UNITY AND PROGRESS. 


Our Association is now committed to a fairly 
extensive programme. The last year has seen great 
progress made in the arousing of interest amongst 
members of the profession in matters of general 
concern. It has also seen progress in the attainment 
of stability inthe Association itself, for a good founda- 
tion has been laid upon which we may build for the 
future. But satisfaction with the results so far 
achieved must not be permitted to lead us to a state 
of lethargic complacency. The fact that we have 
prospered should rather act as a stimulus to redouble 
our efforts. The work of the Association is now very 
considerable, and it is a most unfortunate circumstance 
that every member of our profession cannot know 
all that is done. In the future the present work will © 
be evident to all, for the tree which we have planted 
will be bearing good fruit. Our members must take 
a great deal on trust, and believe us when we say 
that matters of almost vital importance are being 
constantly dealt with by our committees, and that 
our present programme, if carried out successfully 
will very greatly improve the status of every single 
one of us. The public and the many public and 
private bodies which up to the present have known 
nothing of us are now learning that the veterinary 
profession has an official mouthpiece, and that 
though we are a small profession in point of number, 
nevertheless we have very definite views, and can 
make these heard. It is especially necessary now 
that the Association should receive active and per- 
sonal support from all its members, so that it may go 
forward and develop. We advisedly say active 
support. It is not possible for each individual to 
act on committees or to come to London to assist in 
the work, but there are other ways than these of 
showing approval and helping forward what is being 
done. It is not sufficient to be satisfied that the 
Association exists, to be content to sit at home and 
read the Record, and consider that the annual sub- 
scription is merely a subscription for the delivery of 
the paper. That is rather a selfish way of meeting 
one’s obligations. It is necessary that each one 
should take an intelligent interest in the proceedings 
of the Association, should do his best to support his 
local division, and express his wishes at the meetings. 
The divisions must be got into closer touch with the 
parent body, and that can best be done by more 
representatives attending meetings of Council. That 
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the Council has the support and approval of a very 
large number is evidenced by the number of letters 
which are received at our offices expressing gratifica- 
tion at the work that is being done. These expressions 
of approval from individual members are of the 
greatest assistance, and are greatly appreciated. 
The work we have in hand at the present time will 
give a small indication of our activities. In the first 
place we are now about to change our title and to get 
rid of the word “ Limited,” which hampers us, as it 
leads people to believe that we are trading for profit, 
and that of course is quite foreign to our aims. We 
are also taking all means possible to improve the 
status and pay of veterinary surgeons holding State 
and other appointments, not only in this country, 
but all over the empire. At the present time we are 
enquiring into the position and pay of members 
serving with Government Departments at home, 
with certain municipalities, and in one or two of the 
Colonies, and we hope some amelioration will follow. 
A committee is considering the pay, etc., of part-time 
inspectors under county councils, etc., and an 
effort is being made to obtain some uniformity in the 
scale of fees allowed, raising the lower to the higher 
grades. Special consideration is being given to 
inspectors working part-time for small municipalities. 
A very considerable amount of work has been done in 
connection with the Milk Designation Orders, more 
particularly in regard to the remuneration which 
veterinary surgeons should receive, and we have been 
in communication with every municipality and county 
council in the country on the subject. A very deter- 
mined effort is being made to obtain the long-desired 
control of tuberculin, and while it is hoped to get some 
measure of control under the Therapeutic Substances 
Bill, we are taking steps to ensure the full control 
of the sale and purchase of tuberculin, and we are 
seeking the co-operation of other powerful bodies, 
and agriculturists, as well as influential support in 
Parliament. Our members can assist us greatly by 
making it a duty to use all the influence they can 
bring to bear on the subject in their own districts. 
It is necessary to ensure that public opinion is with us. 
A committee is also at work re-organising the work 
lately carried on by the National Association of 
Veterinary Inspectors, and we have no doubt that 
good results will follow. A bureau has been opened 
at the offices where students may apply in order to 
obtain experience with practitioners during the 
vacations. A large number have been satisfactorily 
placed, and we find that as it is becoming more known, 
more use is being made of this facility and practitioners 
are now daily applying to us for assistants. A close 
watch is being kept upon educational and other 
matters affecting the young graduate. Every week 
members are referring to us personal difficulties that 
arise in their practices, and in many cases we have 
been able to give assistance which has proved useful, 
and in some cases has saved considerable expense. 
Moreover, each week we are doing our best to give our 
members a first class journal which will interest 
them and keep them in touch with current veterinary 
subjects. Though these matters, arising mainly at 
(Contsnued at foot of next column.) 


Clinical Note. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from members and others 
contribations to this eolumn of reports of interesting cases. 


Diagnosis Requested. 
By N. A. M. MacEwen, M.R.C.V.S., Wigtown. 


Subject.—Aged Clydesdale mare geld, in good 
condition. 

History.—Finished mid-day teed, appeared correct 
and went back to plough. ‘Two and a half hours 
later she lay down in work and was taken home. 
She lay down at intervals, but not as if suffering acute 
pain. Then she started to froth at the nose. The 
farmer gave her Ziv. spts. wth. and a physic ball. 

I saw the mare at 12 p.m. She was standing. 
Her head near the ground, foam exuding from both 
nostrils and masses lying on the ground in three or 
four different places in the shed. (This froth was in 
appearance and consistency like the white of egg 
whisked to a foam.) The whole surface of the body 
was wet with sweat. ‘The respiration was excessive 
and abdominal in character. The animal opened 
the mouth at times in the endeavour to get breath. 
The oscillation of the foam in the trachea and bron- 
chial tubes was marked. The temperature was 
normal (100°4), although the body surface was cold. 
(The anus was springing about six inches with each 
respiration.) The pulse was almost imperceptible. 
The animal stood all the time. There was no symp- 
tom of pain. The case, whatever it was, looked 
hopeless. Three hours later the symptoms started 
to abate. The nasal discharge became less, the 
breathing not so heavy, and the pulse easily felt, 
while the animal started to cough—-a symptom not 
previously seen. The temperature was now 102°4. 
The animal gradually recovered and was back at work 
in a day or two. 

At first I thought of rupture of the diaphragm. 
Then I wondered if a foreign body in the trachea 
could give rise to the symptoms exhibited. I have 
never seen a similar case, and I should like to know 
the cause. 


(Continued frém previous column.) 
home, engage a great deal of time and attention, we 
do not lose sight of the interests of our members 
abroad, for these men often need our help more than 
those engaged at home. Our foreign and colonial 
correspondence is now very considerable. _In addition 
to the above-mentioned subjects, we have many 
matters of minor importance continually brought to 
our notice in the office, and these are constantly 
being dealt with, and it is often in these minor matters 
that we are able to prove the usefulness of our Associa- 
tion. 

With the information given above and the assurance 
of economic administration, we confidently appeal 
to our members to give us their whole-hearted support 
and to use every endeavour to increase our member- 
ship, and to throw that goodwill into our undertaking 
that always means success. Our aim is unity and 

rogress. We must have unity or we fail. We must 
on progress or we lapse into insignificance. 
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Divisional Reports. 


Yorkshire Division.* 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of this division was held at 
the Hotel Metropole, Leeds, on Friday afternoon, 
the 22nd February. The President (Mr. J. Clarkson) 
occupied the chair, and the following members were 
present: Messrs. A. McCarmick (Hon. Treasurer), 
H. G. Bowes, 8. Wharam, G. E. Bowman, all of Leeds ; 
J. W. Lazenby, Tadcaster ; J. A. Hodgman, Barnsley ; 
Alex. H. Gentle, Otley ; 8. Chambers, Kirkheaton ; 
©. Secker Smith, Barnsley ; M. Robinson, Barnsley ; 
H. F. B. Greer, Bradford; A. Ellison, Harrogate ; 
Thos. C. Hall, Knaresborough; W. A. Campbell, 
Boroughbridge ; J. 8. 8. Woodrow, Goole; F. W. 
Pawlett, York; W. KR. McKinna, Huddersfield ; 
F. C. Scott, Pontefract ; G. Whitehead, Batley ; 
A. H. Watson, Bradford; and W. Ackroyd. Halifax. 
Capt. D’Arcy 8. Beck (York) was present as a visitor. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having been 
taken as read, and adopted, apologies for non-attend- 
ance were announced from Dr. O. Charnock Bradley, 
Edinburgh ; Messrs. A. W. Noel Pillers, Liverpool ; 
P. Deighton, Selby; H. Pollard, Wakefield; W. 
Edmonson, Harrogate ; and Major J. Abson, Sheffield. 

Official correspondence was then dealt with. The 
usual invitation had been received from the Royal 
Sanitary Institute, and the Council recommended that 
the President or his nominee should attend. On the 
proposition of Mr. Bowes, seconded by Mr. Rostnson, 
the Council’s suggestion was adopted. 

The following resolution from the Central Branch 
of the N.V.M.A. was read :-— 

* That this meeting of the Central Branch of the 
National Veterinary Association expresses its 
utmost confidence in the judgment of the veterinary 
officials of the Ministry of Agriculture to deal effect- 
ually with the difficult problem with which they are 
confronted in connection with the present extensive 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease ”’ ; 

and it was moved by Mr. GENTLE, seconded by Mr. 
Wooprow, and resolved that the resolution be 
supported, 

A letter from Mr. Livesey received a few days before 
was also read, with reference to the fees allowed for 
giving evidence in various Courts. After some 
discussion, members were asked to fill in forms giving 
details as to fees allowed in their particular districts. 
and return them to the Secretary. 

Professor Linton had also written, thanking the 
Society for subscriptions to the Dick Centenary Fund. 

The election of the Council of the R.C.V.S. was then 
discussed. The President stated that it would be 
within the recollection of the members that he was 
nominated as candidate at the last meeting, but 
nothing was said as to whether they should amalga- 
mate with the various societies for the distribution 


* Received on March 19th, 1924. 


of an election circular, as in past years. At the 
present time, with the increase in the number of 
societies, the cost would be much less than formerly. 
It was resolved, on the motion of Mr. GENTLE, seconded 
by Mr. Rostnson, that there should he an amalga- 
mation with the societies for the issue of an election 
address and election circular. 

A recommendation was put forward by the Council 
that Professor J. B. Buxton (Cambridge University), 
Mr. G. H. Livesey (General Secretary of the N.V.M.A. 
and Editor of the Veterinary Record), and Mr. Philip 
Deighton (Selby) be added to the list of Honorary 
Associates. The recommendation was unanimously 
adopted, on the proposition of Mr. Bowrs, seconded 
by Mr. GENTLE. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


The President, Mr. J. Clarkson, then delivered 
the following address :— 

My first duty is to thank you very sincerely for 
the honour you have conferred on me by electing 
me your President, and I promise that I will do all 
I can to make my year of office a successful one. 
I should, at the same time, like to remind you that 
even the best possible President with the best possible 
intentions has his limitations, and without the help 
of the members can do very little; so may I enter a 
plea for your very cordial support, by your attendance, 
your advice, and also by bringing forward any matter 
of interest—-clinical or otherwise—and by assisting 
in the discussions. 

This is my second term of office, being elected last 
time in 1895, and though the membership has certainly 
increased since then, I think there is room for a much 
greater increase, and I again wish to enlist each 
member's help by bringing nominations—-perhaps 
even going a little out of his way to try and induce 
his neighbours and friends to join, with the certainty 
that if the new member attends he will derive benefit 
in many ways. Even though he be head and shoulders 
above the average, he may yet learn much from other 
members not perhaps so plentifully endowed, but who 
may see the subject under consideration from quite a 
different angle, and not always a wrong one. 

» While I am pleading for help, I want the younger 
members, not only of this society, but of the profession 
generally, to take a deeper interest in its welfare. 
I want them, in fact, to go up into the firing line and 
take their fair share of the “ heat and burden of the 
day,” and assist the men of riper years—-though not 
necessarily of maturer judgment---and to “ carry on’ 
the work when the time comes for the latter to lay 
it down. 

One means to this end is through the National Asso- 
ciation, which, after its early struggles, may now claim 
to represent the profession. Every veterinarian should 
be a member, and though you will say this is an ideal, 
I feel convinced its benefits are so self-evident that 
as the years go by it will be very nearly approached. 
Picture to yourselves the immense influence it 
could bring to bear under conditions of this kind. 
It has a very energetic and enthusiastic secretary, 
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and it is doing really good work, and I am glad to say 
is on a very sound foundation. 

As you know, the Association held a very successful 
meeting at York last summer, thanks very largely to 
its very efficient local secretary, Mr. Good, of Scar- 
borough, and also to Mrs. Good---who was a very real 
help to him in his many trials—-and to its President, 
Mr. H. Sumner, of Liverpool, who excelled himself, 
which is saying a good deal. 

One of the notable events during the past year is 
the appointment of a veterinarian as head of the 
Institute of Animal Pathology at Cambridge. This 
society has already voiced its good wishes to Professor 
Buxton, wishes which, I am sure, are shared by the 
whole profession. 

Another pointer is that the Government are speaking 
of making a grant for research in connection with 
foot-and-mouth disease. These and others show, 
I believe, that “ at long last ” our profession is begin- 
ning to be recognised. 

I think, perhaps, a note of warning might be issued 
to the being who is usually described as “ the man in 
the street ” that progress may be, and probably will be, 
slow, and that patience will be necessary before 
results are evident. He will not be in the same 
position as if he had gone into the stores, paid his 
money over the counter, and brought his parcel away 
with him. But I am quite sure, and he should be 
made to understand, that it will be money extremely 
well spent, and that, given time, agriculture and the 
country generally will reap a rich harvest as a result 
of expenditure on research, for it is only by thoroughly 
organised research that benefits may be expected, 
and it is long overdue. 

This brings me to the mention of the present 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease, about which I 
propose to say very little, because | imagine most of 
you are pretty weary of the subject. One thinks and 
hopes it is waning, and that this country may 
yet escape its becoming indigenous a condition which 
would be a calamity. I do, however, think that more 
official guidance of public opinion on the outbreak 
might have been given than has been the case. Ona 
subject of such tremendous interest to every inhabitant 
the newspaper correspondents have had it almost 
entirely their own way, and as a result I am afraid 
our profession has not gained much “kudos.” The 
general opinion seems to be that it is news to ys that 
there is a possibility of curing the disease, whereas, 
on the other hand, the charwoman’s uncle on her 
husband’s side nursed animals through the outbreaks 
of long ago without a loss, and with apparently a 
tremendous gain in meat and milk after only a few 
days’ illness. The difference in transport facilities, 
with its added attendant risks, and the difference in 
virulence of different outbreaks, and many other 
points should have been hammered in, and imagination 
and misty traditions should not have been allowed 
‘to run riot as they have been. Isolation, for instance, 
is glibly talked about by that same “ man in the street” 
without him knowing the very least of the subject 
or its difficulties. As an instance of what even a 
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stockowner knows of it, I was asked to see a new 
consignment of Irish cattle “ just to see if they were 
all right,” and was assured they were “ isolated.” 
I found them in a fold yard adjoining the owner’s 
other stock, pigs using both yards, both lots being 
attended to by the same staff of men, and he thought 
they were isolated. 

All this makes one wonder if Mr. Male’s idea of a 
publicity committee--a subject certainly bristling 
with difficulties—would not have been worth while 
attempting after all. 

Another matter, and one with which I think you 
will all agree, is the greatly enlarged and complete 
register which is this year being distributed. It is 
no longer simply a list of names, but contains all the 
charters, acts, and bye-laws, and much additional 
information, and it cannot fail to be helpful and 
interesting to the practitioner. If he reads it carefully, 
there will be less excuse for him if he does transgress. 
The publication committee has been enabled to do 
this as a result of the reduction in cost of paper and 
printing, and the increase in number of advertisements, 
and also by the energy of our very able secretary, 
Mr. Bullock. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, allow me to thank you 
for a patient hearing. I know you are all anxious 
to get on to the next item of the agenda, and it is 
only fair that I should give Mr. Campbell time for 
his paper, and the discussion which will follow. 

Should there be time after the other business, 
and any portion of this short and disjointed address 
deemed worthy of discussion, it is quite open for the 
members to discuss it, but I am very anxious not to 
steal Mr. Campbell’s thunder, as he very kindly 
responded to my request to bring forward some subject, 
and he has chosen one which, I am sure, must appeal 
to all of you. (Applause.) 

Mr. W. A. Campbell (Boroughbridge) then presented 
a paper on “Some Diseases of the Lower Limbs.” 
[This paper, and the discussion which ensued, receive 
separate publication.—Ed.] 

A number of members cited unusual cases they had 
recently encountered, _ Mr. Scorr produced a specimen 
of bone he had removed from a mare which he had 
advised a client not to purchase but which he after- 
wards bought. The mare suffered from laminitis, and at 
the end of three weeks’ treatment he removed the 
piece of bone from the laminz, but in spite of treat- 
ment the mare got lamer, and had to be destroyed on 
account of necrosis in the bone. It was then found 
there had been suppuration from the place from which 
the bone had been taken. 

He also mentioned the case of a foal which had a 
supernumerary digit growing from the bottom of the 
splint bone. The animal was perfectly sound, and his 
recommendation to the owner was that he should sell 
the foal to some showman, so that he could get his 
value. However, the owner preferred to have an 


operation performed, and the extra limb was removed. 
The case healed quickly, and there was now no indi- 
cation of anything abnormal. He produced the parts 
he had removed for inspection. 
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Mr. CHAMBERS mentioned the case of a four-year-old 
hackney mare which had been badly cut by a scythe 
some months ago, and had developed a growth which 
appeared like a big fibroid growth, weighing perhaps 
three or four pounds, between the bend of the hock 
and the front of the fetlock. It was not raw, and 
quite loose, and he imagined it was still growing. 
Several members advised as to treatment. 


Mr. BowMAN mentioned a peculiar case he had some 
yearsago. He was sent for in a great hurry to examine 
a thoroughbred horse, own brother to the previous 
year’s Cambridge winner. A considerable sum had 
been given for it, and it had been bought as a six-year- 
old, but another professional gentleman and some 
friends had examined him, and had come to the 
conclusion he was ten or twelve years old. 


He went and examined the horse, and all his teeth, 
particularly his bottom teeth, were worn to the gum. 
He discovered that, when being dressed and cleaned, 
the horse was continually gripping the manger with 
his teeth and clicking the chain, which accounted for 
the condition of the teeth, but undoubtedly he was a 
six-year-old horse, and the buyer was highly satisfied 
with his bargain. 

Mr. GREER raised the question of the prices charged 
for drugs, and gave details of cheaper prices offered. 
Mr. Ellison proposed, Mr. Smith seconded, and it was 
resolved that the matter be referred to the Council 
for consideration, Messrs. Greer and Woodrow to 
furnish evidence. 


Mr. Watson stated that he had recently been 
requested to examine cows for a farmer who was 
desirous of supplying Grade A milk, and the West 
Riding County Council had declined to accept his 
certificate, as he was not one of their appointed 
veterinary inspectors under the Ministry of Health, 
although he was an inspector under the Ministry of 
Agriculture. The President said the County Council 
were apparently selecting their inspectors according 
to their own list, and suggested that Mr. Watson should 
write to the N.V.M.A. 


A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Campbell 
for his interesting paper, on the motion of Mr. LazENBy, 
seconded by Mr. Greer. A vote of thanks to the 
Chairman for his able conduct of the proceedings, 
proposed by Mr. Bowes, and seconded by Mr. WHaray, 
concluded the meeting. 


An inquest was held at Bridgnorth recently on a child 
who was worried by a pig on a farm at Astley Abbots. 
The seven-months-old son of a farmer was put in a peram- 
bulator outside the door of the farmhouse adjoining a 
field where a sow was grazing. The baby’s sister, aged 
thirteen years, heard the child cry, and on rushing out 
saw the baby on the ground being worried by the pig. 
One foot had been already eaten and the other was terribly 
mangled. The coroner returned a verdict that the child 
died from shock and injuries accidentally received by 


being worried by a pig. 


North of Scotland Division. 


The half-yearly meeting of this division was held 
in the Marischal College, Aberdeen, on Saturday, 
February 9th, 1924, the President, Mr. W. 8. Lornie 
(Perth), in the chair. There were also present Messrs. 
Anderson (Keith), Brown (College of Agriculture). 
Cumming (Peterculter), Crabb (New Aberdour), 
Crabb (Strichen), Clerk (Stonehaven), Drennan 
(Aberdeen), Hepburn (Aberdeen), Kerr (Elton). 
Lyon (Banff), Marshall (Huntly), McAllan (Aberdeen), 
McVean (Craigellachie), Niven (Inverurie), and Robson 
(Laurencekirk). Mr. James McAllan was appointed 
acting secretary, owing to the absence of Mr. Howie. 

The minutes of last meeting were adopted as read. 

The members remained standing whilst the Prest- 
DENT, supported by Mr. Crass, SEN., moved that a 
letter of sympathy be sent to Mrs. Sievwright and 
family on the death of Mr. Sievwright, of Tarland. 

Messrs. CraBB and ANDERSON, his oldest friends, 
made complimentary remarks regarding the deceased 
gentleman’s character and worth. 

Mr. Brown read a letter from Mr. Howie, indicating 
the business for the meeting, and expressing his 
thanks to the members for the many expressions of 
sympathy with him in his recent accident which had 
reached him. 

Mr. Lorniz moved and Mr. Craps seconded that 
the interim secretary be instructed to send a letter of 
sympathy from the division to Mr. Howie and also 
Mr. James Anderson in their accidents. 

The resolution passed by Central Division re 
foot-and-mouth disease was read, and Mr. Brown 
proposed, Mr. CLERK seconded, and it was unanimously 
agreed, that the North of Scotland Division should 
give it unstinted support. 


Tue CASE POR THE PRACTITIONER. 


Mr.Kerr then read the following paper on “ The 
Case for the Practitioner.” 

I make no apology for introducing my subject 
to you to-day, as it is one which is of vital importance 
to every practitioner. The paper is a criticism of 
one which was delivered to the West of Scotland 
Division, and reported in the Record of 9th June, 1923, 
and which might have been entitled “ The Case for 
the Country Veterinary Inspector.” After reading it, 
I felt thankful that I was not a practitioner in the 
County of Lanark ; and I have just been wondering— 
supposing the paper had been given by an unbiassed 
person, and the essayist had been sitting in the 
benches, a listener, but still a practitioner—what 
his attitude towards the paper would have been ? 

It is to be noted that most of the subsequent 
speakers were not very enthusiastic over it, which is 
not to be wondered at. One or two, however, professed 
admiration for it. 

To begin with: I wish to say that I am all in 
favour of the New Milk Order, and consider it is a 
step in the right direction and an honest attempt 
to make certain that the public are supplied with 
pure, wholesome milk. Undoubtedly, the ideal 
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condition would be milk of one grade, and one grade 
only. This is the goal to be aimed at, and until it is 
an accomplished fact that all dairy herds are certified 
free from tuberculosis, we can only hope that no great 
harm may come to those who at present content 
themselves with the second grade. Milk which does 
not conform to or fall below the first two grades is 
not fit for human consumption, and should be poured 
down the nearest drain. My experience amongst 
dairy cows convinces me that there ought to be a 
regular and systematic inspection of the udder of 
every cow giving milk, whether for public or private 
use. When I was at college we were taught that only 
about two per cent. of cows’ udders were affected with 
tuberculosis. That is not my experience, and I 
should be inclined to estimate the percentage somewhat 
higher. 

With regard to the working of the order and paper 
referred to, there are certain words, or inferences, or 
expressions, to which I wish to direct your attention :— 

(1) “ Competent,” “ Competent Veterinary Surgeon.” 
If I have interpreted the essayist’s meaning aright, 
he maintained that the county inspector is the only 
competent veterinary surgeon in the County of 
Lanark to carry out the duties of the Milk Order. 
I understand the essayist is an examiner for the 
R.C.V.S., and he ought to know that before a student 
can hope to obtain his diploma he must profess to 
be proficient in such subjects as tuberculosis in all 
its aspects, and also veterinary hygiene. On the 
ground of competency, therefore, I maintain that every 
practitioner in the County of Lanark and elsewhere 
is competent to do this work. Why, then, should 
these practitioners be deprived of work for which 
they are qualified, and which is legitimately theirs ? 
But, perhaps, the essayist has meant that the prac- 
titioner is incompetent in the sense that he had not 
the time at his disposal to devote to the work. I have 
asked some of the practitioners in Lanarkshire if 
such is the case, and the answer which they have 
invariably given is, “ Most assuredly not”; so that I 
am just afraid the essayist does not wish to give them 
the opportunity of proving that they are competent 
to do the work. 

Now, Gentlemen, the practitioner ee got to be 
respected. He is the mainstay of the profession 
so far as the guinea a year is concerned, and, as regards 
numbers, he must be considerably in the majority. 
At this point I would impress upon every practitioner 
the imperative necessity of becoming a member of 
the “‘ National,” which, I understand, has been formed 
to further the interests of the whole profession, 
and not one section of it only, so that when deputations 
are required from the profession to meet Commissions 
on meat or milk, the practitioners’ aspect of the case 
will be presented as well as the inspectors. I happen 
to know some of the practitioners in Lanarkshire. 
They were old college friends of mine, and I know 
they are men whose characters are beyond reproach, 
who live for their profession, and are devoted to it. 
Most of them entered the profession when horses and 
cattle were the principal patients. It is well known 


that horse practice is a gradually diminishing one, 
and I am afraid will continue to be such, so that for 
the country practitioner, at least, there is going to 
be little else left but cattle practice. If, therefore, 
changes are taking place in the profession due to no 
fault of the practitioner, surely it is possible for the 
practitioner to accommodate himself to the changes, 
and carry on the work which recent legislation has 
brought into force, and for which he possesses the 
necessary qualifications. Let me explain this point 
more fully by an example. Take Mr. Peggie, of 
Biggar, a gentleman whom I do not know, but who, 
I see from the register, has taken the highest diploma 
which it is possible for the R.C.V.S. to confer upon him. 
An animal may be lying dead within one mile of 
Biggar (and here I am referring to the Diseases of 
Animals Acts), and yet, I presume, Mr. Peggie 
dare not interfere with the carcase, and nothing can 
be done until either the County Veterinary Inspector 
or his assistant arrives by motor or train from 
Hamilton. Would it not be a much saner and more 
economical proposition if the case were dealt with 
by the local practitioner, and the result confirmed 
or otherwise by the inspector ? 

Let us for a moment compare the work of a county 
veterinary inspector with that carried on by the 
A.D.R.A., under Professor Gaiger. What are the 
duties of a county veterinary inspector? Simply 
to carry out orders which are formed by the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries. That is his work, and 
in the doing of it | do not think he is adding one iota 
to the sum total of veterinary science. On the other 
hand, the A.D.R.A. is studying the cause of the 
different diseases which up to the present time 
has not been known. This they are accomplishing 
with marked success, and I feel sure there are few 
practitioners, in Scotland at least, who have not 
already benefited from Professor Gaiger’s investiga- 


tions and the vaccines which he has prepared. So ; 


that it seems to me what is wanted is not an army 
of veterinary inspectors in every county who are 
simply doing work which can be done by the prac- 
titioner along with his private practice, but more 
laboratory men to carry out the investigation of the 
diseases which are presented to them by the practi- 
tioners in the field. For this latter work the practitioner 
has neither the time nor the means at his disposal. 
A county veterinary inspector seems to require no 
special qualifications—at least, if ‘I mistake not, 
in Scotland they have been taken from the rank and 
file of the profession, which goes to show that the man 
whom the authorities consider best suited to fill the 
position is the man who has had practical experience 
amongst animals; in other words—the practitioner. 
(2) “Honesty.” I think everybody who has read 
the paper will agree with me, it is “ inferred ” that the 
practitioner is not considered honest enough to do the 
work, that there is apt to be a connivance between 
the practitioner and his client to evade some part or 
parts of the Order, that if a practitioner were to 
dare carry out the Order to the strict letter of the law, 
his client would turn round and tell him that he was 
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no longer his veterinary surgeon. Gentlemen, I do 
not know what is your opinion upon this point. 


I, for one, do not intend to accept the inference lying 
down. It also places a very low estimate upon the 
moral character of the dairyman. There are black 
sheep in every profession, and, unfortunately, the 
veterinary profession is no exception. There are 
black sheep amongst those engaged in the milk trade. 
which the newspapers occasionally reveal to us. 
Fortunately, I think both are in a very small minority ; 
and to condemn the whole body of practitioners and 
their dairying clients as being out to deceive the 
public is, to my mind, unthinkable and absurd. 
The essayist says that he and the county councils 
are out for the public good. Does he mean to infer 
that the practitioner and his client are out to deceive 
the public? That is the only inference which IT can 
draw from his remarks. 


(3) “ Economy.” The paper is one which ought 
to be read in conjunction with a similar one given by 
the same essayist to a meeting of veterinary inspectors 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and reported in the Record 
of Ist November, 1919. After reading it, I took 
the trouble of finding out how much it cost to work 
the Diseases of Animals Acts, ete., in the counties of 
Lanark and Aberdeen for a certain year; and J 
proved conclusively to a meeting of this association 
that the work could be done much cheaper in the large 
county of Aberdeen with twenty-three part-time 
inspectors than it could be done in the small county 
of Lanark with a whole-time official, assistant, etc. 
It is not stated in the paper what is the price expected 
for the first grade milk, but T have been told it is 
3d. per gallon extra, that is to say, the consumer, as 
a consumer, pays 5d. per gallon extra. In reality 
he has to pay more, for he will have to pay increased 
taxation to provide for the salaries of this army of 
veterinary inspectors. 

(4) “ Efficiency.” Mention is made of a panel 
system. It seems there are about twenty practitioners 
in the county of Lanark, and there had been a sugges- 
tion that there should be appointed a panel of ten to 
carry out this work. Everyone knows that along 
these lines lies disaster. What have the other ten 
done that they should not be appointed also? When 
the Government initiated the panel system amongst 
the medical men, they did not appoint special medical 
men to carry out the work. They allowed the medical 
men to carry it on along with their private practice. 
And I entirely disagree with the essayist when he 
says that if the work becomes too onerous, there 
would be nothing for it but to appoint “another assis- 
tant.” If there are twenty practitioners in the 
county of Lanark, then I consider it would be more 
equable and just to give nineteen-twentieths of the 
work to the practitioners, and the remaining one- 
twentieth to the inspector. For, after all I have said, 


I still maintain there may be a place in the scheme of 
things for a county inspector, and that is to do the 
administrative part of the work, to act as the connect- 
ing link between the Ministry and the practitioner, 
and to work hand in hand with the practitioner. 
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In my opinion such a person should be more of a 
theoretical than a practical man. He should be an 
expert in bacteriology and pathology, so that the 
practitioner could consult with him when in doubt. 
He should take a general oversight of the whole of 
the work, and see how well the practitioner can be 
entrusted to do his part. And if at any time he could 
prove to the satisfaction of all concerned that a certain 
practitioner was conniving with his client to evade 
any part of the Order, then it would be time to have 
that practitioner brought before the executive com- 
mittee, and his case reported to the registration 
committee of the R.C.V.S. 

Everybody has heard of the good work which the 
profession accomplished during the Great War, and 
of the advances which have taken place in veterinary 
science, and of how the veterinary surgeon is coming 
into his own. But, gentlemen, if the practitioner 
is not to be included in this scheme of advancement, 
then it seems to me that for the future the practitioner 
is down and out. And it is only fair and right that 
present and future generations of students should be 
told that the diploma of M.R.C.V.S. qualifies them 
for nothing but living on chance work alone; that 
they are not considered competent, honest, or efficient 
to do work under the Diseases of Animals Acts, 
The Tuberculosis Order, or the Milk Order, until 
they become either county veterinary inspectors or 
their assistants. 

Such is my paper. Our worthy Secretary, Mr. 
Howie, is very anxious to have it published in the 
Record, and I presume it may be sent to him for that 
purpose, with your knowledge, consent, and approval. 
My sole aim and object in bringing the subject: before 
you is to uphold the rights of men who have done 
great and good work in the past, and who are quite 
prepared to do the same in the future if given the 
opportunity. I have no personal animosity against 
the essayist, but I do say that he has made statements 
which have laid him open to very severe criticism 
by the whole body of practitioners. It should be 
the aim of everyone to grow into the very highest of 
which they are capable in all things; and should 
any of us ever rise on stepping stones to higher things, 
then I sincerely trust we shall never belittle or think 
little of our more unfortunate brothers. 


DISCUSSION. 


Messrs. CuMMING, CLERK, Niven, MARSHALL and 
Brawn thanked the essayist for his able paper, and 
expressed agreement on all the points raised. 

The points brought up :— 

Mr. Rosson agreed with all that Mr. Kerr had said, 
but confessed that he sometimes found difficulty in 
tackling his local veterinary inspectorship in the rush 
of country work. 

Mr. McVean contended that students should be 
so taught as to be fully qualified to carry out the work. 

Mr. Crass, Jun., thought it would be well for the 
profession if more of its members spoke out as Mr. Kerr 


had done. 
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Mr. Crabs, Sen., saw no reason why one member of 
the profession could not do the work as well as another. 


Mr. McALLan found fault with some of Mr. Kerr’s 
reasoning and conclusions. He deprecated the sug- 
gestion that an official who merely carried out the 
Ministry’s orders was necessarily not adding anything 
to the sum total of veterinary work and knowledge. 
Such an official’s work might be of great economic 
importance. 


On the question of economy, again, Mr. McAllan 
was convinced that Mr. Kerr was drawing a conclusion 
from wrong premises. The work which local inspectors 
in the county of Aberdeen did could not be compared 
with that carried out in the county of Lanark, since 
the latter county had a very complete system of 
dairy inspection carried out by its veterinary staff, 
whilst in the county of Aberdeen there was no such 
inspection. He maintained, therefore, that Mr. 
Kerr’s conclusion that the work under the Diseases of 
Animals Acts carried out by twenty-three part-time 
inspectors in Aberdeenshire was done more cheaply 
than the work done by the whole time staff in the 
county of Lanark was false. He congratulated 
Mr. Kerr, however, on a paper ably put together. 

Mr. Kerr replied to the discussion and expressed 
the hope that his paper would be published in the 
Record. A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 
Mr. Kerr for his effort. 

It was proposed by Mr. Browy, seconded by Mr. 
McALLAN, and unanimously agreed that the following 
resolution be sent to the parent body ;- 


“That this meeting of the North of Scotland 
Division of the N.V.M.A. is unanimously of opinion 
that the Milk and Dairies Order and the Tubercu- 
losis Order of 1914 should be introduced at once, 
and that the manufacture and distribution of 
tuberculin should be controlled.” 

Mr. Brown proposed and Mr. CumMING seconded, 
that the summer meeting of the division be not held, 
in view of the congress of the ** National ” in August. 
Agreed. 

The following office-bearers for the ensuing vear 
were appointed 

President, Mr. Robson (Laurencekirk); Senior 
Vice- President, Mr. James Anderson (Keith) ; Junior 
Vice-President, Mr. D. R. Crabb (Strichen) ; Council, 

re-elected en bloc; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, 
Mr. George Howie (Alford). : 


Mr. Lorntr, in demitting office, thanked the mem- 
bers for their help and support during his occupancy 
of the Presidential chair. 

Mr. Rosson took the chair as president for the 
year. He thanked the members for the honour 
conferred upon him, and looked forward to a successful 
and helpful term. He proposed a hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Lornie for the happy way in which he 
had conducted the business of the division during his 
year of office. This was heartily given. 

GrorGe Howie, Hon. Secretary. 


Notes and News. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest in 
these columns 
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Diary of Events. 


April 24th N.V.M.A, Appointments, Biological and 
Articles of Association Committees, at 
10 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C, 


25th Royal Counties Division Meeting, at 
Swindon. 


The Easter holidays will come as a relief to those 
who had to attend the many meetings in London last 
week. Let us hope th» weather is a little more 
propitious. Hail, rain, snow and wind certainly 
made conditions unpleasant enough out of doors, but 
long attendance at committee meetings (and there 
were six of them for the National alone) is tiring 
and a tax on one’s power of concentration. 


Following the “ National” meetings were two days’ 
work at the R.C.V.S.— Here one learned with great 
regret that Mr. Trigger was unable to be present to 
say good-bye to his fellow councilmen. Mr. Trigger 
is not seeking re-election to the Council this year, 
having served the profession loyally on that body for 
thirty-four years. It is a fine record and we should 
all feel very grateful to him for what he has done in 
the past. 


* ok * 


We heard also with great regret of the continued 
illness of Mr. Thatcher, who was prevented from 
occupying his usual place. For many, many years 
Mr. Thatcher has been to all intents and purposes 
legal adviser to the veterinary profession, and he holds 
a unique position, bofh in respect and affection 
amongst a large number of the Profession. We 
sincerely hope his recovery will no longer be delayed 
and that he will make a satisfactory convalescence. 


* * * * 


Members are reminded that we still want clinical 
articles. We cannot have too many of them, and our 
stock is very low. We will continue to pay two 
guineas every month for the one which is judged to 
be the best, if contributors will write at the top of the 
paper “ for adjudication,” and providing the articles 
received are considered to be of sufficient merit. 
The fee will be paid for any original contribution, 
either clinical or general. The main thing is that we 
want good original material, and would like our 


readers to supply it. 
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Mr. H. W. Dawes’ Address to West Bromwich B.M.A. 


Dr. J. M. Mitchell, Hon. Secretary of the West 
Bromwich Division of the British Medical Association, 
forwards us the following report :— 

The second regular meeting for 1924 of this division 
was held at the District Hospital, West Bromwich, 
on 2nd April, when Mr. H. W. Dawes, M.R.C.V.S., 
Fellow Royal Society of Medicine, read a paper on 
‘ Foot-and-Mouth Disease,” with special reference to 
points of comparative interest. 

The paper was listened to with great attention, and 
the lantern slides illustrating the paper were studied 
with absorbing interest. 

Mr. Dawes made his audience acquainted with all 
the salient facts of this widespread disease. Special 
reference was made to the theories with regard to 
the modes of dissemination of the infection. 

The paper was delivered in a most able manner, 
and was highly appreciated by the members of the 
division. 


Personal. 
Me. J. T. Enwarps, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., Miss C. A. 
M’FADYEFAN. 

The engagement is announced bet ween Mr. J. T. Edwards 
Director, Imperial Bacteriological Laboratory, Muktesar, 
India, and Constance Amy, younger daughter of Sir John 
and Lady Mc’Fadyean, Royal Veterinary College, London. 


MAYor POR SEVENTY-TWO YEARS. 


An Exchange message announces the death of M. Louis 
Figarol, the doyen of French mayors. Born in 1827 he 
had been Mayor of the Commune of St. Sajou in the 
Haute-Garonne Department since 1852—that is to say, 
for seventy-two years. By profession he was a veterinary 
surgeon. 

Mr. Dalling, M.R.C.V.S., and Mr. Allen, M.R.C.V.S., 
who are in charge of research in the Veterinary Depart- 
ment at the Wellcome Physiological Research Labora- 
tories, Langley Court, Beckenham, Kent, would be grateful 
to veterinary colleagues for pathological material from 
any forms of chick diarrhosa and also from black-leg in 
cattle or sheep. 

Mr. T. F. Prime writes: ‘In my article ‘ Veterinary 
Surgeons as Revolutionists,’ vide Record, p. 276, the 
name Marat was intended for that of Mirabeau.” 


A great deal of sheep-worrying by dogs is going on 
over the Derbyshire moors. In one area alone it is reported 
that some forty sheep have been worried and hadly 
mutilated, in spite of all-night vigils by shepherds. 


Holderness farmers are sustaining very heavy losses 
among their breeding ewes, many having died from a 
liver complaint which is new to the district. 
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Export or Horses TRAFFIC. 


Certain statements have recently appeared in the Press 
referring to the so-called traffic in old and worn-out horses. 
In order to remove any misapprehension on the part of 
the pub:ic on this question. the Ministry of Agriculture 
thinks it would be of advantage to give full publicity to 
the reply given by the Richt Hon. Noel Buxton, M.P., 
Minister of Agriculture. to a question put by Lady Terring. 
ton, M.P., in tho House of Commons on the 26th February 
last. The question and answer are as follows :— 

Lady Terrincton asked the Minister of Agriculture 
whether he is aware of the traffic in worn-out horses ; how 
many have been exported from this country during the 
last six months; and what steps he is taking to prevent 
this traffic ? 

Mr. Buxton: I should explain that there is no treffic 
in worn-out horses because the Ministry insists on a very 
high standard of fitness in all horses for export, and no 
horse is passed for shipment unless it is in every sense 
fit to travel and to work. I intend to do everything in 
my power to maintain in full vigour the stringent regula- 
tions which have been in force during the past three years, 
and have effectively removed any undesirable features 
from this trade. 10,918 horses were shipped from Great 
Britain to the Continent during the six months from 
August, 1923, to January, 1924. A considerable number 
of the animals are of high value, but owing to the high 
price of other meat on the Continent, horse fleshers are 
able to pay high prices for quite good class horses to be 
slaughtered for human food. I have no power to prevent 
butchers purchasing such horses after their arrival on the 
Continent, but, so far as I can ascertain, many of these 
horses are slaughtered in public abattoirs by humane 
methods. The last part of the question does not therefore 
arise. 


Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
irst post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


“The Mysterious Mr. Stewart.” 


To THE Eprror oF THE VETERINARY REcorD. 

Sir,—Anent the mysterious Mr. Stewart, referred to in 
* Letters to the Editor,”’ of January 19th and February 
2nd, T fear that | am that elusive individual. I regret 
that [ should have inadvertently caused ‘“ great surprise 
and some little annoyance” to another member of our 
famous clan. I take this opportunity of reassuring the 
clients and friends of Mr. J. H. Stewart, M.C., of Cardiff, 
that he has not fled to the wilds in order to avoid any 
dubiety in the future. I hereby state that 1, J. L. Stewart, 


M.C., B.Se., M.R.C.V.S., did accept an appointment in 
West Africa and am now iocated in the Northern Terri- 
tories of the Gold Coast .-—Yours faithfully. J. L. Srewarr. 
Zouaragu, Tamale, via Coomassie, 
Gold Coast Colony, 
March 8th, 1924. 


